CHAPTEJR   II

METHOD   AND   SCIENCE   OF   ANTIQUITY.

BACON, it has Leon hastily said, was a Logician, not a
Philosopher. He had, it is true, formed no consistent
scheme of the universe ; but his method was determined
"by his view of the matter with which he had to deal.
Logic, far from being an end in itself, was to him em-
phatically a means, and the defects of his system are
directly traceable to the imperfection of his Science.
The larger half of his work being a criticism of the
Past, wo must, in order to estimate its value, endeavour,
at least proximately, to realise the amount and nature
of his intellectual inheritance.

As the 'Kepublic' and 'Timcons' of Plato sum up
and concentrate nearly all the previous speculations of
Greece, so in the f Instauratio Magna? we lind reflected,
though often distorted, two thousand previous years of
thought. Bacon's whole attitude is that of hostility to
tlis medieval mode of reasoning which had grown out of
the decadence of the Greek philosophy. The first re-
corded speculations of Europe are attempts to generalise
' on the data of a few phenomena.' The Ionic theorists aim
at discovering a physical unity in referring the changes of